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THE COMPLAINT OF DEGENERACY EXAMINED. 


No. VII. 


As successor to Elizabeth, 
James I, who had been king of 
_ Scotland, ascended the throne of 
England, 1603, and reigned over 
both nations. ‘The long and 
prosperous reign of Elizabeth had 
prepared the way for James to 
énjoy a considérable share of 
tranquillity. He gloried in the 
character of a “ pacifick prince,” 
and avoided war till near the 

close of his life. 

‘ — ‘Phe severity of Elizabeth had 
weakened the Popish party ; hat 
the sect called Puritans h 
made their appearance, and Phare 
James ascended the throne, they 
were found to be numerous. ‘This 
sect was in some things impru- 
dent and assuming, but they were 
among the foremost in pleading 
for civil and religious liberty. 
About 750 clergymen of this sect 
presented a petition to James, 
soon after his arrival in England. 
Fhey entertained a hope, that 
he would abate the rigour of the 
laws which had been enacted 
avainst them, and in favour of 
the ceremonies of the Episcopal 
church. James was much more 
tolerant than his 

but he was aware that the Epis- 
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copal hierarchy was more favours 
ablé to monarchy, than the prin- 
ciples of the Puritans, — 

The king regarded himself as 
a learned theologian, and wad 
fond of disputing. In the Puri- 
tans he found more of a similar 
spirit than was agreeable to him, 
as their views were not accordant 
with his own. 

But while the Puritans ap- 
peared as advocates for liberty, 
“they maintained,” says Hu 
“that they themselves were | 
only pure church; that their 
principles and practices ought to’ 
be established by law, that 
no other ought to be tolerated.” 
Such has too often been the éase 
ying advocates for religious lib- 

érty. While they have perceived 
the evil of intolerant principles, 
as exercised towards thetnivel 
they have too readily sont 
them, as soon as power came 
their hands. The Puritans are 
= alone in this ~ . 

in the re of ames, 
that nn daring plot 
for blow- 


was discovered—a 
ing up the king oy parliament, 


and which came near to being 
executed. This, however, ap- 
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pears to have been a project of a 
few Papists, who were so bewil- 
dered by fanaticism as to imag- 
ine, that any means were lawful, 
which would advance the cause 
of Popery. 

One of the most important 
events in the reign of king James, 
was the transtation of the Bible. 
The transiation which was made 
under his patronage and direc- 
tion, has been in common use 
from that age to the present. 
That event probably contributed 
much to the improvement of so- 
ciety, as it was done in a time 
of peace, and must have excited 
considerable attention to the 
scriptures. Although there were 
some defects in the character of 
the king, his reign was probably 
more favourable to the progress 
of religion and virtue, than any 
one which had preceded. 

King James died in 1625, and 
was succeeded by his unfortunate 
son, Charles I. The history of 
Charles is in a great degree com- 
posed of records .of deplorable 
and sanguinary scenes. He reign- 
ed over England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. In each of these coun- 

tries a restless, fanatical, and 
blood-thirsty spirit prevailed. 

The population of these islands 
Was principally divided into three 
or four large sects; Papists, Epis- 
copalians, and Puritans, or Pres- 
byterians, and Independents, each 
of which possessed the principle 

and spirit of intolerance and per- 
secution. 

Historians represent, *that a 
* spirit of religion” prevailed in 
this age; and it is unquestionably 
true, that great attention was paid 
to what was called religion, and 
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that there was indeed a consid- 
erable number of men in the dif- 
ferent secis, who were eminent _ 
fur real piety.. But from the facts 
recorded of this reign, it is very 
ceriain, that ‘the predominant 
zeal was neither according to 
knowledge nor charity. ‘The 
fervour that prevailed was not 
the fervour of love one to another ; 
and it had but little resemblance 
to the mild, forbearing, pacifick, 
and benignant spirit of the Mes- 
siah. Their zeal for God was 
expressed, not in works of self 
denial and beneficence, but in 
oppressing and destroying one 
another. Nor is this rethark to 
be limited to any one sect; it will 
apply to all which have been 
named. 

In Ireland, the religious zeal of 
the Papists, in 1643, was dis- 
played in one of the most horri- 
ble massacres which blackens the 
pages of history. “An universal 
massacre commenced of the En- 
glish. No age. no sex, no con- 
dition was spared. The old, the 
young, the vigorous, the infirm, 
underwent a like fate, and were 
confounded in one common ruin. 
Amidst ail these enormities, the 
sacred name of RELIGION re- 
sounded on every side,—not to 
stop the hands of the murderers, 
but to enforce their blows, and 
to steel their hearts against every 
movement of human and social 
sympathy. The English, as he- 
reticks, abhorred of God, and de- 
testable to all holy men,. were 
marked out by the priests for 
slaughter; and of all actions, to 
rid the world of these declared 
enemies to Catholick faith and 
piety, was represented as most 
























































meritorious.” —Hist. of Eng. vol. 
vi. pp. 437—439. 

This, the reader will say, was 
the work of P. . It was so; 
and happy should J feel in re- 
viewing the history cf those 
times, if nothing of a similar 
spirit could be found in the Pro- 
icstants. But, alas! the different 
sects of Protestants still retained 
the worst ingredients of Popery ; 
the principle and spirit of perse- 
culion. 

Even prior to the dreadful ex- 
ample of the Papists in Ireland, 
the different sects in England 
had blended their religion and 
politicks together, and introduced 
a horrid civil war, which raged 
for many years; and which, in its 
progress, occasioned the staugh- 
ter of many thousands, filled the 
land with confusion and dis- 
tress, overwhelmed the Episcopal 
church, established Presbyteri- 
anism in. England, beheaded the 
king, dissolved the parliament, 
and placed Oliver Cromwell, a 
military chief, in the chair of 
state, as Lord Protector.. Du- 
ring these scenes of havock, 

fasting, and praying, and fighting. 
seem to have been blended to- 
gether, as duties of the Christian 
religion, and as equally accepta- 
ble to God! 

In the midst of this scene of 
confusion, fiery zeal, and civil 
war, the celebrated Wesiminster 
“Assemiily of Divines was called 
together hy the parliament, while 
at war with their king. “ This 
Assemly sat five years, six 
months, and twenty-two days, in 
which time they had 1163 ses- 
sions.” What they did to reform 
the religion of England, or to 
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change it to a conformity with 
the religion of Scotland, was 
done under all the disadvantages 
which resulted from a state of 
national distraction, and the in- 
fluence of party passions. 

In the same deplorable state of 
publick ferment, was formed the 
“Solemn League and Covenant” 
between England and Scotladd, 
for the destruction of Popery and 
Episcopacy, and for the estab- 
lishment of the Preshyterian form 
of government. ‘The covenant 
was such as might have been 
expected from the circumstances 
under which it originated; end 
from men who were so bewilder- 
ed as to imagine, that the Chris- 
tian religion could be promoted 
by swearing and fighting, oppress- 
ing and destr their brethren, 
who happened to dissent’ from 
their opinions. 

Thus the covenanters say— 
“We have—resolved and deter- 
mined to enter into a Solemn 
League and Covenant, wherein 
we all subscribe, and each one 
of us for himself, with our hands 
lifted to the most high God, do 
swear.” In this solemn, if not 
profane manner, they bound’ 
themselves to act the part of in- 
tolerant persecutors against the 
Papists and Episcopzlians, and 
others who should dissent from 
their covenant, or oppose their 
unjustifiable usurpation. 

This covenant was signed by 
the members of parliament, and 
by the Westminster Assembly; 
by multitudes of the peoplé of 
Scotland, under severe penalties; 
and it “ was ordered to be taker 
throughout the kingdom of En- 
gland, by all persons above the 
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age of eighteen years.” — History 
of the Puritans, vol. 111. p. 70. 

if we reflect on the smail ad- 
vantages. for education which 
were then enjoyed, and the popu- 
Jar insanity which then prevailed, 
may it not be presumed that not 
one in a hundred of those who 
swore to that covenant, ever un- 
derstood its meaning ? It fills 
nearly four octavo pages, close 
print, in Neal’s History of the 
Puritans; yet such is the manner 
of composition, that there are but 
eight sentences in the whole 
League, and the first sentence 
contains forty-five lines. On 
what principle of reason or reli- 
gion, could an ignorant multitude 
he compelled or enticed to swear 
to such a complicated, and to 
them, unintelligible covenant? 
Was not this to compel or entice 
people to swear falsely, and to 
take, the name of God in vain? 
What excuse can be made for 
those miuisters of religion, or 
members of parliament, who 
planned and executed the mea- 
sure, but this;—that they were 
the subjects of that kind of in- 
sanity or delusion which ever ac- 
companies the war spirit, in peli- 
ticks and in religion,—and by 
which even good people are ofien 
led to “daevil that good may 
come ?” The whole business of 
war, and every species of perse- 
eution, proceeds on the same 
principle, and is accompanied 
with the same kind of insanity or 
delusion. 

That the Presbyterians of that 
age were as really disposed to 
persecute, as the Episcopalians, 
or even the Papists, is clear from 
the “ordinance” respecting he- 
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resy, which was published in the 
Christian Disciple for April, p. 
104, 

If that ordinance had been 
fully executed, it would probably 
have occasioned five times the 
slaughter that occurred in the 
Popish massacre in lreland; and 
it is not to be ascribed to the 
wisdom or benevolence of those 
who made the law, that it was not 
executed, but to the providence 
of God, which limited their power 
and subverted their designs. 

That the morals of society 
among our ancestors, at that pe- 
riod, must have been deplorable, 
may naturally be inferred from 
the fact, that their religion was 
made subservient to the most 
sanguinary deeds, or was itself of 
a sanguinary Character. But far- 
ther evidence respecting the de- 
pravity of morals, may be pro- 
duced. 

A law was passed for displac- 
ing ministers of religion, who 
were of immoral and scandalous 
lives, and for sequestering their 
estates. By this law, a large 
portion of the clergy were re- 
moved, and deprived of their liv- 
ings. If the complaints against 
them were well founded, we may 
naturally infer a gross depravity 
of morals in the community. at 
large; for it is not probable that 
the people in general were less 
corrupt than their teachers. On 
the contrary, if we suppose that 
the allegations against the Epis- 
copal elergy were unjust, a 
charge of licentiousness and im- 
morality will lie against the rul- 
ing party which abused them. 
We have another document, by 
which both the ignorance and 






























licentiousness of the mass of the 
peovle in that age may be prov- 
ed; the testimoay of the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines, 
which will hardly be questioned 
by these, who are the loudest ia 


their complaints of the degene-— 


racy of the present generation, 
when compared with our ances- 
tors. 

On the 7th of July, 1643, s00n 
after the Westminster Assembly 
had convened, they presented a 
petition to parliament, requesting 
that a day of fasting might be 
appointed; and that steps might 
he immediately taken to effect 
a reformation in the following 
“ sernenern — 

“That the 6rutish igno- 
Bs. and palpable darkness pos- 
sessing the greatest part of the 
people in all places of the king- 
dom, may be remedied, by a 
speedy and strict charge to all 
ministers, constantly to cate- 
chise all the youth and ignorant 
people within their parishes. 

2. “ That the grievous and 
heinous pollution ef the Lord’s 
supper, by those who are grossly 
ignorant and notoriously profane, 
may be henceforth, with all 
christian care and due circum- 
spection, prevented. 

3. “ That the bold venting of 
corrupt doctrines, direetly contra- 
ry to the sacred law of God, may 
be speedily suppressed. 

4. “* That the profanation of 
any part of the Lord’s day, and 
the days of solemn fasting, by 
buying, selling, working, .sport- 
ing, travelling, or neglecting of 
God’s ordinances, may be reme- 
died, by appointing special offi- 
cers in every place, for the due 
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execution of all good laws and 
ordinances against the same. 

5. “That there may be a 
thorough and speedy proceeding 
against blind guedes, and scanda- 
lous ministers; and that your 
wisdom would find out some way. 
to admit into the ministry, such, 
godly and hopeful men as have 
prepared themselves, and are will- 
ing thereunto; without which, 
there will suddenly be such a 
searcity of able and faithful min- 
isters, that it will be to little 
purpose to cast out such as are 
unable, idle, or scandalous. 

6. “That the. laws may be 
quickened against swearing and 
drunkenness, with which the /and 
is filled and defiled, and under 
which it mourns, © - 

7. * That some severe course 
be taken against formcation, adul- 
tery, and weest, which do greatly 
abound. 

8. “ That all monuments of; 
idolatry and superstition, but 
more especially the whole body 
and practice of Popery, may be 
totally abolished. . 

9. “ That justice may be exe- 
cuted on all delinquenis, accord. 
ing to your religious vow and pra-. 
testation to that purpose.” — His- 
tory of the Puritans, vol. 111. p. 60. 

Such is the complaint which 
was made by the Westminster 
Assembly, of the state of religion 
and morals in their day. Cana. 
more hideous description be just- 
ly given of the present state of 
religion and morals, either in 
England, or in Massachusetts ? 
And what are the present com- 
plaints, but stories repeated, 
whioh are more than 150 years - 
old ! 
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_ It is, however, to be observed, 
that the Westminster Assembly, 
in enumerating the vices of that 
age, omitted to mention the most 
atrocious crimes which were then 
‘prevalent,’ and which were as 
common as any in their black 
catalogue ; namely, the crimes of 
publick oppression and robbery, 
violence and murder, which re- 
sulted from civil war, and the 
spirit of persecution. What vi- 
ces and crimes did the Assembly 
mention, of a more crimson dye 
than these? And to what errours 
sof cpinion could they refer, more 
dangerous and fatal than those 
which led to such crimes, and 
which they themselves supported 
with all their influence, their ex- 
hortations, and their prayers? 
They mention “the bold vent- 
ing of corrupt doctrines ;” but did 

they not boldly vent doctrines 
~ which. justified both civil war 
and persecution ? And what doc- 
trines can be more “corrupt” or 
more subversive of the gospel, 
than those which justify perse- 
cution, revenge, and murder ? 

But such for ages has been the 
melancholy blindness of Chris- 
tians in general, that doctrines, 
which have little or no relation 
to Christian practice, or to the 
love of God or man, have been 
the constant topicks of conten- 
tion and denunciation; while 
opinions, which justify the most 
intolerant, abusive, revengeful, 
and even marderous conduct, 
have been swallowed by whole- 
sale, orrpassed over in silence. 

We have now before usa 
sketch of the state of religion and 
morals, at that period to which 
the people of New-England have 
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been taught to look hack, to see 
whence they have fallen, and how 
far they have degenerated. It was 
in the course of the half century 
whieh has now been concisely 
reviewed, that the first settlers 
of New-England emigrated from 
Great-Britain, and came to this 
country ; and it was on account 
of the wretched state of society 
in England that they left their 
native land, exposed themselyes 
first to the perils of the ocean, 
and then to the perils of a wil- 
derness, inhabited by beasts and 
savages. Had the staie of soei- 
ety, of religion, and of morals in 
Great-Britain, been then as fa- 
vourable as it now is, or half so 
favourable as it is at present in 
this country, those who first set- 
tled Massachusetts would proha- 
bly have lived and died in En- 
gland, and the settlement of this 
country would have been defer- 
red to a subsequent period. 

It has not been the object of 
the preceding remarks, to call in 
question the piety of the West- 
minster Assembly, nor the piety 
of the Puritans or Presbyterians 
of that age; but to undeceive 
those who have imagined, that 
our ancestors of that period were 
more enlightened or more pure 
than their posterity of the present 
time; that we may feel grateful 
to God for the benefits we enjoy, 
and that we may be led to look 
to the instructions and example 
of Christ, for purity of doctrine 
and practice, rather than to 
our ancestors of the seventeenth 
century. 

It is very certain that the 
Westminster Assembly partook 
of “the spirit ef the age,” in 
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which they lived; and as the 
spirit of war and revenge, of in- 
tolerance and persecution, was 
strangely interwoven with the re- 
ligion of all the noted sects of 
that time, we must naturally ex- 


pect to find, in subsequent inqui-. 


ries, that the emigrants to this 
country were not free from errour, 
either in opinion, temper, or prac- 
tice. he hive from which they 
swarmed, was polluted with atro- 



















cious practical errours, vices and 
crimes,—the mass was in a state 
of fermentation when they sepa- 
rated from it, and it would have 
been extraordinary indeed, had 
no taint of the general pollution 
adhered tothem. If we may find 
them among the purest and most 
enlightened of the age in which 
they lived, this is as much as can 
be reasonably expected. 
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THE LEGAL AND EVANGELICAL DISPENSATIONS COMPARED. 


Arrempts to detach an Isra- 
elite from the worship of Jeho- 
vah, and seduce him to idolatry, 
was, under the legal dispensation, 
a capital offence. It was made 
the duty of the tempted to give 
testimony against those who 
should endeavour to seduce them, 
and to be first in executing the law 
upon them; however nearly they 
might be related, however closely 
united with them in bonds offriend- 
ship and affection.* Not that 
Israel were forbidden to judge for 
themselves in matters of religion. 
Without this liberty, there could 
be no religion. Religion is the 
result of the free choice of an en- 
lightened mind—But none were 
allowed to draw others from the 
worship of the Godof Israel. The 
national government was a The- 
ocracy—giving that honour to 
another which was due to God, 
was rebellion—seducing to it, was 
High Treason. But this was not 
made capital, without such evi- 


= dence given of Moses’ divine 


*Deut. xiii. 6. 


mission, as left nodoubt on minds 
acquainted with it; and such as 
no rival could pretend to equal. 
There were also appointed ways 
in which God might be consulted, 
and answers obtained, to make 
plain the path of duty on difficult 
and pressing emergencies. 

Such was the spirit of the Law. 
—Let us now turn to the Gospel. 

Under the Gospel, every man 
is not only called on to judge 
hinself what is right, but allowed 
to communicate his views and 
sentiments to others, that they 
may judge of their rectitude, and 
the evidences of their truth. if 
any embrace errour, the proper 
consequences will follow,and they 
must abide them—lIf they re- 
sult from a corrupt bias, Ged will 
judge them ; but man has no right 
to do it—Judge nothing before the 
time, till the Lord come, who. will 
bring to light the hidden things of 
darkness, and make manifest} the 
counsels of the heart. Much. less 
may man presume to punish spe- 


¢ 1 Cor, iv. 5. 
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culative errour—T he heretick* is 
indecd to be rejected, after a first 
and second admonition—but this 
is not punishment—it is only 
withdrawing from him, and leav- 
ing him to himself— And this is 
aii the excommunication the 
church has, on any occasion, a 
right to exercise—nor this, -till 


means have been used to reclaim: 


the erroneous, and been found 
unavailing. Neither do specula- 
tive errours, agreeably to this text, 
justify even this—errour must be- 
come practical to justify exclu- 
sion, or Separation. This is as- 
sighed as the ground of rejection 
knowing that he that is such is 
subverted and sinneth, BEING CON- 
DEMNED OF HIMSELF. A person 
may mistake, and err in senti- 
ment, and yet act sincerely, not 
be condemned of himself—Such 
must not be rejected. 

The Church in past ages has act- 
éd differently—considered doc- 
trinal errour as highly criminal, 
dpart from the views of the erring 
in sentiment. For several cen- 
turies, those who ruled in the 
church, doomed those whom they 
denominated hereticks, (many of 
whom were Saints of the Most 
High) to death in its most fright- 
ful forms! and called on civil 
rulers to execute their decrees ; 
and some, when so employed, 
thought themselves doing God ser- 
vice+ Strange ! Destroy for sen- 
timent f and think it serving God! 
—Sentiment is the effect of light, 
real, or supposed, let into the 
mind. Pains and penalties carry 
no light in them—have not the 


* Tit. ii. 10. 
t John xvi. 2. 
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remotest tenden¢y to correct ef-. 
rour—Strange, that it should ever 
hare been imagined! and stranger 
still that Christians should resort 
to such measures, while professing 
to obey the Gospel !—T hat Gos- 
pel which every where enjoins 
a temper and conduct wholiy dé 
verse. ‘The spirit of the Gospel 
is love—It declares gifis, know- 
ledge, faith, yea, even mariyrdom 
for the honour of Christianity, 
vain without it !f 
To the truth of Christianity 
there is a cloud of witnesses—No 
impartial enquirer can doubt it. 
But though honest minds must 
believe the Gospel, they may put 
different constructions on Scrip- 
ture ; and as there is now no in- 
spired person fo teach, no Urim 
and ‘T'uHummiom to consult, a dif- 
ference of sentiment may be ex- 
pected. ‘The best may err— 
They doubtless often do err— 
Christians, enveloped in darkness, 
may doubt, and differ in opinion. 
Dare those who consider such to 
be their situation, censure and 
condemn all who differ from 
them? The good will put on 
charity, which is the bond of per- 
fectness ;§ looking forward to the 
world of light, where darkness 
and doubts willbe no more. But, 
alas! how often are those, who 
bear the Christian name, found 
censuring and condemning one 
another; not for sinful practices, 
but for supposed errours in senti- 
ment; and often on account of 
different views respecting mat- 
ters confessedly dark and difficult, 
yea, mysterious ! matters which 


tI. Cor. 13. 
§Col. iii, 14. 








have no relation to practice! mat- 
ters which those who contend 
about them, donot pretend tocom- 
prehend, and relative to which, 
the most zealous differ widely 
among themselves! and how ma- 
ny are there who wish to impose 
their Creeds on the Churches, 
and are ready to exclude from 
their communion, all who cannot 
pronounce their Shibboleths! 

Christians may write summa- 
ries of their Faith, for their own 
use; hut have no right to impose 
them on others, or No censure and 
reject those who cannot receive 
them. Deductionsin Divinity are 
dangerous. We should do well 
to keep to the formof sound words ;* 
and should receive, as. brethren, 
all who so do, though they may 
speculate very differently from 
ourselves. Suppose our senti- 
ments to be correct, (which doth 
not hold of some who have no 
jealousy of themselves) and that 
others mistake, and err, what in- 
jury shall we receive if we bear 
with them, and walk with them, 
in discharge of duties confessed 
by all? If we claim a right to 
judge of doctrines for ourselves, 
we must grant the same to our 
brethren. 

It becomes us to search the 
Scriptures, and form our senti- 
ments from them. Are there none 
who study them less to know the 
truth, than to defend systems 
which they have adopted? sys- 
tems which have been handed 
down from Ancestors, or which 
are commonly received as ortho- 
dox ? Respecting such systems, 
some are afraid to doubt; yea, 
are ready to consider inquiry 


#11. Tim. i, 13. 
Vol. IV. No. 7. 
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suspicious, if not criminal. Peo- 

ple of this cast would\have been 

any thing different from what 

they now are, had their lot been 

differently cast. The princij-le 

which renders them zealous fora 

particular sect of Protestants, 

would have made them equally 
so for Popery, Mahometanism, or 

Paganism—'T'o rise above vulgar 

prejudice, and judge righteous 

judgment, judge of truth, and 

what is truth, by the light of rea- 

son and revelation, is a great and 

good, but not-perhaps very com- 

mon attainment. The excellent 

Mr. Robinson, Minister of the 

first settlers at Plymouth, lament- 

ed and testified against this spirit 

of Bigotry, which he discovered 

among Protestants at so early a 

period, and warned his dear flock 
against it.. “ I charge you before 

God, and his blessed angels, that 
you follow me no farther than I 

follow Christ—If God reveal any 
thing to you by any oes instru- 
ment of his, be as ready to re- 

ceive it as ever you were to re- 

ceive truth by my ministry : for 

I am werily persuaded that the 

Lord hath more {ruth yet to break 

out of his word... 1 cannot suffi- 

ciently bewail the condition of 
the reformed churches, who were 

come to a*period in religion, and 
will go no further than the instru- 
ments of their reformation. The 
Lutherans cannot be drawn to go 
beyond what Luther saw: what- 
ever part of his will our good God 
hath revealed to Calvin, they will 
rather die than embrace it. And 
the Calvinists stick fast, where 
they were left, by that great man 
of God, who yet saw not all 
things.” 
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Some of the redeemed will be 
found among* all nations, and kin- 
dreds, and people, and tongues. 
Let us think on these things—not 
be wise in our own conceits ; but 
be kindly affectioned one toward 
another, with brotherly love, in 





Our Saviour’s prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem. 


honour preferringt one gnother— 
yea, let us be of one mind ; and may 
the God of love and peace dwell 
among us. May Christ dwell in 
our hearts by faith ; that we may 
be rooted and grounded in love.t 
L. 


oe 


OUR SAVIOUR’S PROPHECY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 


« Anp when he came near, he 
beheld the city and wept over it, 
saying, If thou hadst known, even 
thou, at least in this thy day, 
ithe things that belong to thy 
peace! but now they are hidden 
from thine eyes. For the days 
shall come upon thee, that thine 
enemies shall cast a _ trench 
about thee, and encompass thee 
on every side, and shall lay thee 
even with the ground; and thy 
children within thee; and they 
shall not leave thee one stone 
upon another, because thou knew- 
est not the time of thy visita- 
tion.” Luke xix. 41—44. 

Whether we consider this 
passage as a proof of the divine 
authority and mission of the Mes- 
siah, or as a prophetical descrip- 
tion of historical events, its im- 
portance is remarkable, and no 
where surpassed. In reading if, 
the mind stands aghast at the 
¢orrours it predicts, sinks into awe 
at the foreknowledge by which 
it was dictated; and these senti- 
ments are only heightened by 
reading the historians of the Jew- 
ish war: and the pity which the 
calamities of the Jews cannot 


* Rev. vii. 9. 


fail to excite, mingles with the 
profoundest sentiments of humili- 
ation, before the judgments of a 
retributive and inscrutable provi- 
dence. ’ 

If it be really true, that a cir- 
cumstantial prophecy was deliv- 
ered by our Saviour, at the time 
and in the manner which the 
evangelists have declared, noth- 
ing more is wanting to establish 
the truth of his religion. If it be 
true, that forty years before these 
terrible calamities, and the final 
overthrow of the Jewish state, 
Christ forewarned his disciples 
in the words of this prophecy, 
the work is done! Nothing more 
need be adduced in support of 
his mission and the cause of reve- 
lation! If they believe not Mo- 
ses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded, though 
one rise from the dead. 

Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
severally record the prediction of 
the ruin of Jerusalem; and their 
gospels contain numerous refer- 
ences of our Saviour to the pre- 
dicted calamity. After some 
preliminary observations, I shall 
attempt to show the fulfilment, 
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not merely of the general predic- 
tion, but of the most important 
of the minuter circumstances. 

A conversation of our Saviour 
with the Pharisees immediately 
preceded the prophecy; in which, 
after the most moving lamenta- 
tions over their corruptions, he 
concluded with the pathetick ex- 
clamation, “O Jerusalem, J erusa- 
lem !—How often would I have 
gathered,” Xe. 

Full of these commiserating 
thoughts, he went to the Mount 
of Olives, and sat down in full 
view of the metropolis of Judea. 
Before him rose the impregnable 
walls of the Holy City, and the 
massy structures with which it 
was filled. There stood in all iis 
glory, the temple and its spacious 
courts, the pride of every Jew, 
and the admiration even of the 
Romans, It stood in all the lus- 
tre of decoration, in all the gran- 
deur of religion. It was thought 
by the nation to be as secure as 
the throne of God, who filled it 
with his presence, and as lasting 
as the eternal hills. The zeal of 
the nation, and of successive 
kings, had enriched it beyond the 
puny magnificence of modern 
times, and even the conceptions 
of modern architects. The land 
of Judea was then at peace. Un- 
der the sway of the Romans, eve- 
ry thing promised to this tribu- 
tary nation a tranquillity as great 
and as lasting as that of their 
conquerors. ‘The idea of the ul- 
timate destruction of the Jewish 
state, or the utter razure of that 
temple, guarded by Jehovah, had 
perhaps never entered the mind 
of an uninspired Jew. So far 
from this, the people were then 
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impatiently looking out for a pre- 
dicted deliverer, who, as they im- 
agined, would raise the nation. to 
a summit of greatness before un- 
known, and deposit the spoils of 
the world, and the trophies of the 
Roman conquerors themselves, 
before the altar of tbe God of 
Israel. 

Such were the sould sen- 
timents of the nation, and they 
had rejected Jesus, because, with- 
out the characteristicks which 
they had expected, he claimed 
the dignity of the Messiah. One 
of his disciples having desired 
him to observe the magnjtude of 
the stones of which the temple 
was built, he replied, “ Seest 
thou these great buildings ? The 
days will come, in which there 
will not be left one stone upon 
another, which wil! not be thrown 
down.” ‘The disciples, astonish- 
ed at this remark, afterward ask- 
ed him privatefy—Tell us when 
will these things be, ang what 
will be the sign when all these 
things shall be accomplished.— 
In another place, the question is 
stated thus—What will be the 
sign of thy appearance, and the 
end of the age ? 

It may be proper to remark, 
that the common translation, 
“ end of the, world,” leads .inte 
errour as to the meaning of some 
parts of the prediction. Nothing 
can be more explicit than our 
Saviour’s assertion, that the ge- 
neration then living should not 
pass away, before all the events 
which he had predicted should 
be accomplished. From this it 
would be natural to infer, that the 
whole prediction referred to the 
subversion of the Jewish com- 
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monwealth; to the destruction 
of the city and temple, without 
any reference to the: last judg- 
ment, or to the end of the world. 
The phrase which is translated 
end of the world, may as properly 
be rendered end of the age—that 
is, of the Jewish dispensation. 

Our Saviour proceeded to re- 
ply to the question respecting the 
signs. Ip those days of increas- 
ing distresses, and impatient ex- 
pectation of a deliverer, it was 
natural that mary impostors 
should appear, claiming this cha- 
racter; and that men oppressed 
by difficulty and suffering, should 
greedily listen to their promises. 
'T’o secure, therefore, the fidelity 
of his disciples, and to keep them 
from being wrought upon by the 
pretensions of demagogues as- 
suming the name of the Messiah, 
Christ forewarned his followers, 
and said to them explicitly— 
Take heed that ye be not de- 
ceived: for many will come in 
my name, saying, I am the Christ, 
and the time draweth near. Go 

e not, therefore, after them. 

In conformity with this pre- 
diction, it is certain from histo- 
ry, that in the times preceding the 
calamities of Judea, deceitful 
men and seducers, under the pre- 
tence of a divine impulse, in- 
flamed the expectations of the 
people, and drew many of them 
into the desert, asserting that 
God would there show them signs 
of deliverance. Josephus men- 
tions several of these impostors, 
who collected thousands of fol- 
lowers, under the promise of mir- 
aculous deliverance. Some of 
them are mentioned in the speech 
of Gamaliel, which we have re- 
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corded in the acts of the Apos- 
tles. 

Our Saviour goes on to say, 
Be not alarmed when ye hear of 
wars and commotions, for the end, 
—the final subversion of the Jew- 
ish state, is not yet. Nation 
will rise against nation, and king- 
dom against kingdom, and there 
will be great earthquakes in ma- 
ny places, and famines, and pes- 
tilences, and fearful sights and 
great signs from heaven.—Be- 
fore the siege of Jerusalem, Ju- 
dea was divided into . several 
kingdoms, and was the scene of 
great commotions, insurrections, 
bloodshed, and war. Famines 
and pestilences are mentioned 
even by ‘Tacitus, and the whole 
history of those times is a record 
of insecurity and misery. It 
would be easy to refer to parti- 
cular parts, and to quote auihors, 
but these things must have heen 
observed by those who have read 
the history of that period. Ob- 
serve, however, that our Saviour 
says, “ ‘These are but the begin- 
nings of sorrow ;” and indeed 
they were but a prelude to the 
greater sorrows which were ex- 
perienced during the siege of Je- 
rusalem. 

In order still farther to secure 
the fidelity of his disciples, our 
Lord forewarned them that be- 
fore the destruction of the city, 
they would be severely perse- 
cuted; they should be delivered 
up, and brought before . kings, 
and rulers, for a testimony to the 
truth of the gospel, Is not the 
whole history in the Acts of the 
Apostles a commentary on this ? 

Our Saviour predicted the di- 
visions and animosities which 



























































would occur on account of the 
profession of Christianity, and 
adds these remarkable words—- 
“Ye shall be hated of all ‘men, 
for my name’s sake.” Let any 
one compare with this the ex- 
pressions in the Roman histori- 
ans, by which the Christians 
were described, and remember 
that they were persecuted solely 
because they bore the name of 
Christ. 

“Iniquity will abound, and the 
love of many will wax cold.”— 
Compare with this the horrible 
assertions of Josephus respecting 
the wickedness of that period, by 
which he attempted to account 
for the miseries suffered by his 
nation. 

Yet, adds our Saviour to his 
disciples, not a hair of your heads 
shall perish; by your persever- 
ance, ye shall preserve your lives 
—But how were they to escape 
the genera! ruin ? Our Lord goes 
on to give directions —* When 
ye shall see Jerusalem surround- 
ed with armies, and the abomina- 
tion of desolation standing on 
the holy ground ; then let those 
that are in Judea flee to the 
mountains, and let not him that 
is on the house-top go down to 
take any thing out of his house ; 
nor let him that is in the field 
turn back to take his garments; 
for these are the days of ven- 
geance, that all things which are 
written may be fulfilled.” 

The Roman eagle is supposed 
to be here denominated the 
abomination, because it was an 
object of idolatrous worship : and 
historians inform us, that Titus 
pitched his camp within the 
precincts of the holy city very 
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unexpectedly. It was at the 
time of the Jewish passover, 
when the city was filled with 
Jews from various parts of the 
world. These were suddenly en- 
closed. A careful observation of 
the narrative willshow one or two 
opportunities for the Christians to 
escape, according to the warning, 
they had received. Several his- , 
torians assert, that, in conse- 
quence of the warning, the Chris- 
tiens left the city, and went to 
Pella, on the other side of Jor- 
dan. However this may have 
been, it is surely remarkable, 
that Our Lord should have given 
them this premonition, that after 
the city should be enclosed there 
would be’ no chance to escape, 
except by an immediate fligut. 
Josephus fully confirms our 
Lord’s prediction, that in those 
days will be affliction, such as 
hath not been from the begin- 
ning of the creation to this time. 
It is impossible to read the histo- 
ry of the siege without sensations 
of pity and of horrour. ‘The famine 
was 80 distressing as to overpow- 
er the feelings of humanity and 
natural affection. Mothers were 
seen snatching the food from the 
mouths of their children, while 
their babes withered in their 
arms ; the dead lay heaped on 
the ground ; unnatural barbari- 
ties, too shocking to be related, 
became common. How perti- 
nent then, as well as pathetick, 
was the language of the Messiah 
to the daughters of Jerusalem ;— 
weep not for me, but weep for 
yourselves and for your children. 
For behold! the days are com- 
ing, in which they will say, Bless- 
ed are the barren, and the wombs 
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which never bare, and the breasts 
which never gave suck. The 
history of the times as given by 
the Roman, as well as by Jew- 
ish writers, is an unforced com- 
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ment on every word of our Sa- 
viour’s prophecy. Other particu- 
lars may be expected in the 
next number. B. 


ON INTEMPERANCE. 


No. 5. 


= 


Te delusive natare of intem- 
perance comes now in course to 
be examined. 

A circumstance, which tends 
to deceive men in relation to this 
vice, is the gradual manner in 
which it is acquired. Slow is 
the process from the first rise to 
the intemperate abuse of spiritu- 
ous liquors. Indeed it is not 
easy, in all instances, to draw the 
line between innocent and crim- 
inal indulgence. ‘The cases, 
which seem most imperiously to 
demand the use of ardent spirits, 
vary exceedingly with varying 
circumstances. Much must there- 
fore be necessarily left to every 
one’s discretion. But this dis- 
eretionary privilege is very liable 
to abuse. ‘Thousands, before 
they are aware, become addicted 
to strong drink for its own sake; 
and while, in their opinion, they 
are taking it for salutary purposes 
alone, they are fast acquiring a 
habit, which threatens them with 
both temporal and eternal ruin, 
unless they speedily reform. 

They at first confined them- 
selves to the customary use of 
spirituous liquors,as a safeguard 
from the effects of the weather, 
or as a relief from bodily fatigue. 





By degrees the subile draught is 
more frequently repeated, and 
taken in larger quantities, till the 
love of it becomes not only ex- 
cessive, but well nigh uncon- 
querable. 

Many deceive themselves by 
an erroneous estimate of this 
vice. ‘They imagine, that it does 
not exist, unless in those extreme 
cases, when it wholly deprives 
men of the use of their limbs, 
their reason, and their speech, 
But this is a dangerous mistake. 
Excess in the use of ardent spi- 
rits, whether its effects are imme- 
diately obvious, or not, amounts 
to intemperance. Some have 
constitutions, which enable them 
to bear much larger quantities of 
strong liquor than others, without 
any perceptible effect; while, at 
the same time, they are gradually 
impairing their health, squander- 
ing their time, wasting their sub- 
stance, and exposing themselves 
to the various evil consequences 
of confirmed drunkenness. 

Another striking instance of 
self-delusion in the intemperate, 
is the opinion, which they appear 
very confidently to entertain, 
that their vice is not only con- 
cealed from publick view; but 














is unknown even to their neigh- 
bours and immediate connexions. 
Nay, I have known a person, 
who was daily reeling under the 
effects of intemperance, who 
fondly believed, that the sur- 
rounding family were ignorant of 
the true cause. Nothing can be 
more absurd, than to suppose, 
that a vice, whose effects are 
more obvious than those of any 
other, on the countenance, the 
speech, the limbs, and indeed the 
whole person, can long be con- 
cealed from universal notoriety. 
That any, who are, in other re- 
spects, people of good under- 
standing, should be left to cherish 
the contrary opinion, affords a 
woful proof of the delusion, which 
this sin practises upon the mind. 

To suppose the frequent use, 
and even morning draughts of 
ardent spirits to be favourable to 
health, is another delusion, which 
deserves to be exposed and re- 
probated. That there are instan- 
ces, in which spirituous liquors, 
taken in composition with medi- 
cine, are saluiary, many pbhysi- 
cians have maintained. But this 
is a prescription, which is often 
and shamefuliy abused. It has 
led persons of the firmest consti- 
tutions, who wished only for a 
pretext, to indulge their love of 
strong drink without control. 
Accordingly, how many have 
been heard to complain of sudden 
indisposition, a3 a mere apology 
for excessive or unseasonable 
drinking? How many have in- 
firmities, perhaps the effects of 
intemperance alone, which can 
be relieved only by repetition of 
the intoxicating potion? How 
many “rise early in the morning, 
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that they may follow strong 
drink,” with no better a plea, 
than that they find it necessary 
thus to guard against disease ? 
Alas! what shallow reasonings 
satisfy the mind, when inclina- 
tion comes in aid of sophistry! 

Another way, in which the 
intemperate egregiously deceive 
themselves, is in respect of the 
facility, with which, in their 
opinion, their habits may be re- 
formed. They imagine, that 
they have only to resolve, and 
the business is effected. But 
what lessons does observation 
give ug upon this subject? That 
nothing is more common, than 
the most solemn resolutions to 
renounce intemperance, and no- 
thing more rare, than to find 
them carried into complete effect. 

Few, it is believed, have be- 
come confirmed in the habit, 
without often determining to 
amend it. The expostulations of 
friends, the frowns of the publick, 
the loss of healih, the impedi- 
ments to success in business, the 
failure of property, the degraded 
state of reputation, and now and 
then the sudden dissolution of a 
miserable victim to drunke:iness, 
often co-operate with the remon- 
strances of conseience, to induce 
the intemperate to resolve “upon 
reformation. 

But how rarely is this the 
happy result? Every one may 
easily enumerate the few instan- 
ces, which have come within his 
knowledge, of reformation from 
this vice. That there are so 
few, considering the numberless 
evils resulting from the habit, 
clearly iilustrates the difficulty 
of the undertaking. 
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In face of ell these nearly in- 
superable obstacles, the intempe- 
raie still persist in practising the 
arts. of . self-deception. | They 
sometimes abandoa some kinds 
of intoxicating liquors for others. 
But this is only to divert the 
stream from one channel to ano- 
ther. ‘They do not sufficiently 
consider the inefficacy and the 
absurdity of partial reformations. 
It may be safely asserted, that no 
wmsiance can be produced of a per- 
son, who has completely r:formed 
from a habit of intemperance, while 
he has retained the use of any one 
liquor capable of producing inebri- 
ation. If he renounce the use of 
ardent spirits, he may be easily 
intoxicated with wine. Or if this 
also be abjured, while cider is 
retained, it will require only to 
take this liquor in larger quan- 
tities ; and while the cause of in- 
toxication is removed, the habit 
will still remain. How danger- 
ous then, and yet how common, 
the reliance for reformation fio: 
intemperance, on a merely par- 
tial renunciation of inebriating 
liquors ? 

A further proof of the delusion, 
to which the intemperate are 
subject, is the circumstance that, 
though they often break their 
most solemn resolutions, they 
still continue to form them with 
sanguine hopes of success. Long 
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after their friends have lost the 
expectation, of their recovery, 
they, notwithstanding, 


‘Resolve, and re-resolve, and die the 
same.” 


Another delusion, to which they 
are prone, is, that the sin of intem- 
perance will be forgiven them, 
on the ground of the strength of 
appetite, or of temptation. But 
what argument can they find 
from scripture or reason to sup- 
port such a miserable hope ? 
This conclusion involves the 
absurd principle, that whenever 
we have made the calls of appe- 
tite or of passion strong by in- 
dulgence, we are completely jus- 
tified in obeying them. ‘There 
is no enormity, which sach a 
principle might not be forced to 
justify. 

The intemperate, in fine, often 
find comfort in the delusive ex- 
pectation, that they shall reform 
before they die. But what ra- 
tional ground have they for this 
hope, unless they have already 
begun the work of reformation ? 
No truths are more firmly estab- 
lished than these, that the in- 
veteracy of habits is increased by 
repetition ; and that no purposes 
of amendment afford any good 
prospect of success, unless they 
are already in a train of execu- 
tion. 


a el 


PAUPERISM IN ENGLAND. 


“Tar Paitanturorist for Oc- 
tober, 1812, contains an able and 
interesting article, ‘On the poor, 
and the poor laws.” This article 


discloses some facts which are 
but little known or thought of in 
our country. ©The article isthus 
divided. “1J., The extent of 


































rism.” “2. Causes.” “3. 
Effects.” ‘4. Remedies.” The 
extracts now to be given will be 
from the two first heads. 

The extent of pauperism in 
England and Wales is represent- 
ed as enormous, as will be evident 
from the following passages * 

“In consequence of the dis- 
tress and alarms in 1800 and 
1801, a more than ordinary de- 

of attention was called to 
the state of the poor. An act of 
the legislature was passed for 
making a census of the poor: for 
obtaining a statement from each 
parish of the number of persons 
obtaining parochial relief, and of 
the sum annually d.” 

“Phe annual expenditure on 
account of the poor, according 
to the returns in 1776, was 
1,523,1631.: according to those 
in 1785, was 1,943,6492. In the 
year 1803, it is stated in the ab- 
stract, at 4,113,164. The ab- 
stract, 1803, exhibits 1,039,716, 
as the existing number of pau- 
pers.” 

*“ An account of the popula- 
tion of England and Wales was 
taken by act of Parliament in 
1801. The resident population 
was found to be 8,872,980. The 
paupers 1,039,716—an eighth 
part of the whole population.” 

“It is the glory of this coun- 
try, that the proportion of its 
people who may be ranked in 
the middle and upper classes is 
very great; we should think it 
not less than one fourth. If we 
deduct one fourth from the resi- 
dent population, there remains 
6,654,635 for the numerical 
amount of the labouring popula- 
tion—of which a sixth part near- 
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ly are paupers. It is the fact in 
England, the extraordinary fact, 
that of her industrious popula- 
tion, not much less than One in 
every six is in the condition of a 
beggar—is supported by charita- 
ble contributions.” 

Under the head of “ Causes,” 
this question is proposed, “ What 
is the cause that pauperism has 
increased so very rapidly during 
the last thirty years?” The fol- 
lowing are sqme of the observa 
tions in answer to the question. 

“ ‘The increase of pauperism 
is of ne@essity owing to one or » 
other of two very deplorable 
causes: either, to the diminu- 
tion of the wealth and capital of 
the country ; or to the corrup- 
tion and degeneracy of the great 
body of the people.” 

“ If the increase of pauperism 
is not owing to the diminishing 
of the wealth of the country, it 
must,be owing to the diminution 
of good, and the growth of bad 
qualities, in the character of the 
great body of the people.” 

“ Where the government is 
good, the people are virtuous : 
where the government is bad, the 
people are vicious. The quali- 
ties of the people may always 
be taken as a criterion, and that 
an exact one, of the practical 
operation of the political system.” 

“If we follow the opinion of 


those who maintain the increase 


of the national wealth—In what 
particular manner has the go- 
vernment, withio the last thirty 
years, been operating malignant 
lyon the character of the peo- 
ple” 

“ One thing is obvious to all 
men. The nation has during 
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a great part of that time been at 
war: and during the. period of 
the war, we believe it may be 
proved, that the whole, .or about 
the whole of the increase of pau- 
perism has taken place. Now 
the change from a state of peace 
to a state of war, in our opinion, 
never takes place—without the 
most deleterious effects upon the 
character of the people. War 
directs the minds of men to vio- 
lent and irregular proceedings. 
‘he operations of war are the 
very reverse of the operations of 
. industry, sobriety, and the ordi- 
nary virtues of the poor.— A long 
continuance of war, therefore, 
has always a tendency to make 
the people more idle, thought- 
less, dissipated, shameless, and 
vicious; in fact, to give them 
all those qualities, which most 
naturally lead te the gibbet or the 
work-house.” 

“ Governments, generally, by 
their operations, add to the vi- 
tinting effects of war upon the 
character of the people. ‘hey 
industriously work upon their 
minds, to keep them in good hu- 
mour with the war. ‘This is 
done by praising every thing War- 
like—by perpetual railing against 
the enemy, by ascribing to him 
evéry bad and hateful quality— 
by. boasting extravagantly of the 
nation’s own qualities, ascribing 
to it the highest virtues, copious 
resources, invincible strength.— 
The vice of lying is taught the 
people, and taught them most im- 
pressively, by the highest exam- 

le and the highest authority.— 
10 vice more deeply taints the 
character than mendacity. Un- 
der the shape of a cloak it actsas 
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an inducement and a temptation 
to every vice, to every crime.” 

“ Among the common people, 
not a family that has a member 
of the balloting age, ever lives in 
peace. ‘Their minds are by ne- 
cessity turned from the thoughts 
of regular industry; because ne 
man of the balloting age can an- 
swer for his lot for a year. ‘T'o 
what end serves it to lay a 
scheme for life, when the ballot 
can hardly fail to interfere and 
destroy it?—Its efficacy in in- 
creasing the evil of pauperism 
canuot fail to be immense.” 

** Another of the effects of war, 
which falls with a most hostile 
operation upon the virtuous and 
industrious habits of the people, 
is the weight of taxation. ‘The 
motive to industry, as all the 
world acknowledges, is the en- 


joyment of the fruits of that in- 


dustry.—The motive to indus- 
try then, must be greater or less 
in proportion as the fruit which 
is the object of industry, is left 
more or less entirely to the enjoy- 
ment of the earner. Whatever 
share of a man’s earnings he is 
obliged to part within the shape 
of a tax, is so much deducted 
from the strength of the motive, 
by which he would otherwise be 
impelled to industry, By this 
operation, the influence of war in 
impairing the force of industry is 
pretty evident.” 

The “extent of pauperism” 
in this article is given as it stood 
in 1803, but not as it was in 1812. 
In the next number of the Phi- 
lanthropist the subject.was taken 
up by apother writer, and a cal- 
culation’ was made for five dis- 
tinct periods, toshow the increase 








ef paupers, and of the rate for 
their support. ‘The result is giv- 
en as follows: 


The ** poor’s rate’’ 
In 1688 was 665,3621. 
— 1776 _ 1,523, 1681. 
— 1785 —_ 1,943,649/. 
— 1803 _ 4,113,364. 
— 1812 _ 16,452,656. 
Number of Paupers 
In 1688 was 18,628 
— 1776 -_ 257,725 
— 1785 _— 294,786 
— 1803 — 1,039,716 
— 1812 _ 2,079,432 


The calculation for 1803 ap- 


pears to have been made from. 


parliamentary documents; that 
for 1812 was made from the price 
of bread in 1812 compared with 
the price in 1803. It may there- 
fore be incorrect § but the writer 
excludes, in his calculation, the 
“ beggars,” the “ hospital pa- 
tients,” and the “ alms-house in- 
habitants,” which, if included, 
would, in his opinion, swell the 
amount of pauperism far beyond 
the estimate he has given. 

War has unquestionably been 
the principal source of this terri- 
ble amount of pauperism in En- 
gland. By their warring charac- 
ter, that people have brought on 
themselves an enormous national 
debt, which we May presume 
will never be paid, so long as 
they continue to glory in their 
military enterprises. In addi- 
tion to this, they have probably 
reduced more than one eighth 
of the whole population of En- 
gland to the condition of paupers, 
who cannot obtain a subsistence 
without parochial aid, and a vast 


Pauperism in England. 
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multitude toa state of absolute 
beggary. ‘These are some of the 
concomitants of military glory, 
and the genuine fruits of support- 
ing an anti-christian custem. 

Is it not probable that one fifth 
of the property which that na- 
tion has expended and destro:* 
ed within a century, in then 
warring career—had it been ju- 
diciously appropriated to pacifick 
and benevolent purposes—would 
hare been sufficient to have pre- 
served peace with every country, 
to have extinguished their na- 
tional debt, to have saved a mil- 
lion of paupers from that unhap- 
py condition, and to have made 
Great Britain the admiration of 
the world ! 

Shall not then, the people of 
our conntry learn wisdom from 
what they know of the effects of 
war on other nations, and be 
more ready to contribute of their 
property for the diffusion of be- 
nevolent and pacifick principles, 
than for the support of a horrible 
custom, which involves guilt afd 
wo, in proportion to the cele- 
brity it acquires ! 

But in Great Britain I behold 
“much that I love,” as well as 
“all that I abhor.” In the midst 
of her military career, the seeds 
of peace have been sown in that 
country, by the establishment of 
a multitude of religious, benevo 
lent, and humane societies, which 
are supported with astonishing 
zeal and liberality—which pro- 
mise a renovation of the British 
character, and to give to that na- 
tion a kind of pre-eminence and 
glory far more worthy of adimi- 
ration, than that for which she is 
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now an object of envy to sur- 
rounding nations. 

If the people of our country 
wish to maintain a rivalry with 
Great Britain, let it be in an ef- 
fort to see which can do the 
most good, and not whieb can do 
the most mischief. If one tenth 
of ihe amount we now have to 
pay as “the price of blood,” 
could be annually expended in 
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diffusing the principles and spirit 
of peace, we should probably 
never be again subjected to the 
curse of war. But so long as 
we cherish the principles and 
spirit of war, we may expect to 
bear the burden of a heavy blood- 
tax, and that the number of our 
paupers will be continually aug- 
menting, 


— 


Report of a Committee appcinted by 


the Massachusetts Convention, of 


Congregational Ministers, on the subject of War. 


Tus Committee appointed the 
last year, ‘*to consider whether it 
be expedient for this Convention to 
adopt any measures, and if any, 
what, to correct the publick mind 
on the subject of war,’’ have at- 
teniled that service, and beg leave 
to report, 

That, as war is one of the great- 
est of human evils, and the popular 
opinions respeoting it are among 
the most pernicious of human er- 
rours, it highly beeomes the minis- 
ters of the Prince of Peace, and 
the religious instructors of man- 
kind, to employ their united infla- 
enee and endeavours for its preven- 
tion and abolition. Your Committee 
have great pleasure in stating, that, 
since the last meeting of the Con- 
vention, an Association bas been 
formed, which takes the name, of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
and which is already very respecta-, 
ble ‘in numbers and in weight of 
character. They would, therefore, 
respectfully reeommend, that the 
members of this Convention should 
become members of that society ; 
and that they severally use their 
influence to induce others to be- 
come members, and to promote the 
formation of Auxiliary Peace Soci- 
¢ties, in their respective towns or 


vicinities. Your Committee also 
beg leave to submit to the Conven- 
tion an Address ‘to the community 
at large, on the subject of war, 
which they have seen fit te prepare 
for consideration. 
By order of the Committee, 
S. WORCESTER, Chairman. 
Boston, May 29, 1816. 


The Address reported by the above 
named Committee, and accepted 
‘by the Convention. 


The Convention of Congregational 
Ministers in Massachusetts, impel. 
led by a sense of duty, and solici- 
tous to revive and disseminate the 
genuine spirit of the gospel, take 
the liberty of addressing their fel- 
low christians of all denominations, 
and their fellow-citizens of every 
description, on the subject of pub- 
lick war. In their estimation, no 
other subject has heen more exten- 
sively or more radically misappre- 
hended. 

The history of past ages com- 
bines with the language and practice 
of modern times, to prove that 
publick war has too commonly been 
viewed much in the same light, as 
the unavoidable convulsions of the. 
natural world, and resorted to with 
little ire conviction of responsi- 








' bility for its tremendous ravages, 
than if they were occasioned by 
hurricanes, earthquakes, and volca- 
noes. Is there not, however, an 
immense difference in the two 
eases? Are not the convulsions of 
the natural world beyond the con- 
trol of mortal power? And is not 
war, with all its horrours, the proper 
fruit of buman choice and ? 
This difference shows the absolute 
futility of what is often alleged in 
vindication of the sanguinary cus- 
tom,—That, while it sweeps the 
worthless and vile from the stage of 
life, it calls dormant genius and 
enterprise into action, unites divid- 
ed kingdoms and states, and ends, 
like the tempést, in a calm, ren- 
dered mere grateful and salutary by 
the general agitation. What right 
has man, a moral being, amenable 
at the tribunal of heaven for the 
rectitude of his intentions and pur- 
suits, to “do evil, that good may 
eome ?’ To hurry thousands of 
his fellow-creatures ‘into untimely 
graves, and send them, unprepared, 
to their last account, under pre- 
tence of benefiting survivors? Vain 
pretence: ‘‘for the sword devour- 
eth one as well as another ;’’ and the 
experience of ages testifies, that 


the tendency of war is, not to di-. 


minish, but to increase the aggre- 
gate amount, both of vice and misery. 
But were it otherwise ; were war 
productive of all the advantages, 
which its advocates allege, the 
question, whether it be compatible 
with the requisitions of Christianity 
would still remain to be solved, be- 
fore we could havegrecourse to it, 
without acrime. And “ what saith 
the scripture’ to this question? 
How do the sacred writers of the Old 
and New Testaments represent the 
obligations and the effects of our 
holy religion, in relation to war? 
Let them speak for themselves : 
‘““{n the last days it shall geome to 
ass, that the mountain of the 
rd’s house shall be established 
upon the top of the mountains, and 
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it shall be exalted above the hills; 
and all people shall: flow unto it. 
And many nations shall come and 
say, Come, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the 
house of the God.of Jacob; and he 
will teach us of his ways, and we 
will walk in his paths: for the law, 
shall go forth of Zion, and'the word: 
of the Lord from Jerusalem. And 
he shall judge among many people, 
and rebuke strong nations afar off; 
and they shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks; nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war apy 
more.”” 

Such js the style in which “ holy 
men of old, who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,’’ pre- 
dicted the nature, tendency, and 
operation of Messiah’s reign. Of 
the like import was the celestial 
anthem,.at the annunciation of his 
birth: **Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.’’ Of the same spirit 
‘were his personal instructions. 
**Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, 
and hate thine enemy: But I say 
unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good ta 
them that hate you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you’: that ye may be the 
children of your Father who is in 
heaven: for he maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust.’’ His instructions were 
illustrated and enforced by his ex- 
ample. ‘* When he was reviled; he 
reviled not again, when he suffered, 
he threatened not, but committed 
himself to him that judgeth right- 
eously.’’ With his dying breath he 
intereeded for the most impious 
and cruel of murderers: murder- 
ers, whose hands were imbrued in 
his own blood: “ Father, forgive 
oo for they know not what they 

0.” 
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In exact accordance with these 
sentiments, instructions and exam- 
ples, were the lessons incu!cated by 
his inspired apostles: *‘Dearly be- 
loved, avenge not yourselves, but 
rather give place unto wrath: for 
it is written, Vengeance, is mine, 
and I will repay, saith the Lord. 
Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, 
feed him, if he thirst, give him 
drink. Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with geod.” 
“jf ye have bitter envying and 
strife in your hearts, glory not, and 
lie not against the truth. This 
wisdom deseendeth not from above, 
but is earthly, sensual, devilish. 
For where enyying and strife is, 
there is confusion, and every evil 
work. But the wisdom that is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits, with- 
out partiality, and withont hypo- 
erisy. And the fruit of righteousness 
is sown in peace of them that make 
peace.”” ‘If a man say I love 
God, and hateth his brother, he is 
a liar: for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not 
seen ? And this commandment have 
we from him, that he who loveth 
God, love his brother also.”’ 

‘*From whence then come wars 
and fightings among you? Come 
they not hence, even of your lusts 
that war in your members ?’”’ Pause, 
brethren, and decide. “Is not the 
true source of war here disclos- 
ed? Does not war always spring 
from the worst passions of our na- 
ture ? And in its whole progress is 
it not unfriendly to the meekness, 
benevolence, and charity, which 
characterize the heirs of eternal 
life,’ and perilous to the souls of 
men? Surely then, you will not 
deny your obligations to make 
every effort in your power, to pre- 
vent its recurrence, and to perpe- 
tuate the repose and harmony of 
your country, and of the world. 
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Have not the people, in every 
realm of christendom, seen and felt 
enough to know, that they are sure 
always to lose by this desperate 
game ? The immediate privations 
and sufferings of war, numerous and 
deplorable as they confessedly are, 
compose but a part of the evils with 
which it is fraught. Its pernicious 
consequences are durable. Men, 
familiarized with the weapons of 
destruction, and accustomed to as- 
sail the persons and possessions of 
othefs, do not readily relinquish the 
impressions and habits of such a 
eareer. Cherishing the~-notions of 
honour, and the principles of reta- 
liation, by which they have long 
been governed, they necessarily 
bring many vices of the camp into 
the ordinary walks of society. 

Hence the frequency of duels, 
with other disgraceful collisions, 
which commonly succeed, as well 
as accompany publick hostilities ; 
and hence, too, the civil commo- 
tions and fatal revolutions which 
sometimes ensue. There is reason 
to think that the harshness of beha- 
viour, defect of sympathy and pro- 
pensity to give and to take offence, 
which often mark the intercourse, 
and impair the satisfaction and be- 
nefit of private and domestick life, 
are promoted by the spirit and tem- 
per generated by wars. 

Could all the attendant and conse- 
queut mischiefs of any one of the 
countless wars, which blacken the 
page of history, be concentred to a 


_point, were it possible, at the same 


moment, to behold, not only the 
mangled dead and the writhing tor- 
tures of the dying; but to witness 
the bitter weeping and lamentation 
of the thousands bereaved of hus- 
bands, fathers, brothers, and friends ; 
and to survey the wretched multi- 
tudes crippled by the loss of limbs, 
tormented by incurable wounds and 
diseases, reduced to abject poverty, 
subject to uninterrupted discord, 
plunged into vice, and exposed to 











endless perdition ;—instead of con- 
templating the event with compla- 
cency, or its authors with admira- 
tion, you would turn from the one 
with horrour, and from the other 
with heartfelt grief. Penetrated 
with a lively sense of the guilt and 
misery of war, you would inces- 
santly strive for deliverance from 
the desolating scourge, under which 
‘‘the whole creation has groaned 
and travailed in pain together until 
now.’’ Unquestionably there is a 
wide difference between offensive 
and defensive war. But every war 
is offensive, at least on one part; 
and if offensive war can be pre- 
vented, defensive war will of course 
be superseded. 

‘But what,’ you exclaim, ‘can we 
do, in aid of an achievement so ar- 
duous ?’ You can reprobate and dis- 
courage that rancorous animosity, 
prejudice and jealousy, which are 
the fuel of war; and without which 
its destructive flames never were, 
and never will be enkindled. You 
can accustom yourselves, and incite 
others to view the whole human 
race as brethren, bound to the con- 
stant exercise of mutual kindness, 
forbearance, and love. You can 
perceive and expose the wicked- 
ness imputable to the children of 
the same divine and beneficent pa- 
rent, when they envy, provoke, and 
destroy one another. You can ap- 
preciate and portray the many and 
great advantages, which would flow 
from the universal observance of 
that golden rule. . **All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 
{n a word, you can “study the 
things which make for peace, and 
things wherewith one may edify 
another ;’’—+and these are the most 
natural and efficient means of ac- 
complishing the design proposed. 
By these means, you will contri- 
bute to diffuse through your respec- 
tive circles of intercourse, whether 
more or less extended, that concili- 
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atory disposition which tends, above 
all things else, to put an end to 
**the confused noise of battles,’’ 
and to the agonizing spectacle of 
‘‘ garments rolled in blood :”’ a dis- 
position, which, spreading in every 
direction, may, at length, reach and 
meliorate the policy and condition 
of all mankind. ms brethren ; 
your exertions, however unpromis- 
ing at their commencement, may 
eventually extend their —_— in- 
fluence to ‘ principalities and pow- 
ers,’’ and induce stipulations among 
them, which shall bring all their 
differences to an-amicable adjust- 
ment, without resorting to arms and 
bloodshed. It is possible that * this 
generation may not pass away, till 
all these things shall be fulfilled ;:’’ 
till a new law of nations shall give 
an opening to better times. Seme- 
thing analagous to such a law of na- 
tions, is found in the treaty, which 
has recently restored tranquillity 
toourcountry. In ease of disagree- 
ment between the parties, the 
boundary line is to be determined 
by referring the merits of the cause 
to an impartial umpire; and his de- 
cision is to be final. Now if ques- 
tions about territory ; questions, 
which as frequently and as justly 
generate war, as any other, may be 
honourably settled in this way, 
where is the impracticability of con- 
stituting, by general consent, a 
Grand Tribunal of Umpires, to pass 
sentence upon all matters in dispute 
between particular governments. 
Another signal event of this aus- 
picious era, adapted to arouse at- 
tention, and stimulate activity, is 
the unexampled compact lately 
formed between three of the great- 
est monarchs of Eurepe, the Rus- 
sian, Austrian, and Prussian: a 
compact, which they solemnly de- 
clare has no other object, than “ to 
show, in the face of the universe, 
their unwavering determination to 
adopt for the only rule of their con- 
duct, both in the administration of 
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their respective states, and in their 
political relations with every other 
government, the precepts of the 
christian religion, the precepts of 
justice, of charity, and of peace ; 
which, far from being applicable 
solely to private life, ougit, on the 
contrary, to influence the resolu- 
tions of princes, and to guide all 
their undertakings, as being the 
best means of giving stability to 
human institutions, and of remedy- 
ing their imperfections.”” Mean- 
while, they invite ‘ all powers, who 
shall wish to profess the sacred 
principles’’ which dictated the mea- 
sure, “and to acknowledge how 
important it is to the happiness of 
nations, too long disturbed, that 
these truths should henceforth ex- 
ercise upon human destinies all the 
influence which belongs to them,” 
to join in “this holy alliance.’ 
Thus, in the face of the universe, 
have these three mighty potentates 
erected the standard of peace, and 
invited all nations and ali people to 
rally round it, and combine their 
influence for the permanent tran- 
) vareg and happiness of the world. 

ly let the principles here solemn- 
ly proclaimed be universally adopt- 
ea, and carried into effect; and 
wars will cease unto the end of the 
earth, the spear will be cut in sun- 
der, and the chariot will be burned 
in the fire. 

The late tremendous series of 
conflicts and calamities which have 
desolated Europe, and terrified the 
world, seem to have produced an 
extensive conviction, not only of the 
direful effects and consequences of 
war, but also of the unsoundness 
and iniquity of its principles and 
maxims. The signs of the times, 
indeed, seem clearly to indicate the 
approach of the long looked for pe- 
riod, foretold by prephets and sung 
by poets, when “the wolf shall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid, and there 
shall be none to hurt or destroy.” 
When “the spirit from on high, 
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shall be poured out, and the wilder- 
ness. shall become a fruitful field, 
and the fruitful field be esteemed a 
forest ; and judginent shall dwell in 
the wilderness, and in the fruitful 
field shall reside righteousness ; and 
the work of righteousness shall be 
peace, and the effect of righteous- 
ness, perpetual quiet and security.” 
‘The felicities of such a period will 
be realized; for the word of Jeho- 
vah is sure. But before they can 
be realized, the long nurtured er- 
rours in regard te war, must be ‘cor- 
rected, the passions and the spirit 
of war must be counteracted and 
suppressed ; and the principles and 
the spirit of peace must be imbibed 
and diffused. It is hoped, and with 
good reason, that, by the blessing of 
Heaven, the societies instituted in 
this, and other countries, for the 
purpose, will gradually diffuse the 
purifying light of revelation through- 
out the earth: And is there less 
ground to hope, that universal and 
perpetual peace might be the ulti- 
mate eflect of similar Associations 
for the abolition of war? Blessed be 
God, similar Associations for the ab- 
olition of war are already in exist- 
ence and operation. Beside other 
movements of the kind in America 
and Europe, a ‘ Peace Society,” to 
which, among many others, a con- 
siderable number of our most en- 
lightened and virtuous civilians be- 
long, has been organized in this 
Commonwealth ; and impressive 
publications, tending to illustrate 
and enforce the subject now submit- 
ted to your deliberation, have si- 
multaneously issued from numerous 
pens, on both sides the Atlantick ; 
a subject, to which interest, as well 
as duty, humanity, as well as reli- 
gion, urges your most serious atten- 
tion. ‘Consider of it, take advice, 
and speak your minds.”’ 


In Convention of Ministers, 29th 
May, 1816, Dr. Worcester, from the 
Committee, appointed last year, to 








consider, whether it is expedient for 
this Convention to adopt any mea- 
sure, or measures, and, if any, what, 
to correct the publick mind on the 
subject of war, made a report, and 
read an address to the publick, 
which the Committee recommended 
Pg published.—Whereupon vo- 
ted, 
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That this Address to the commu- 
nity, on the subject of war, be re- 
committed to Dr. Worcester, Mr. 
Packard, of Marlborough, and Pre- 
sident Kirkland, to be by them re- 
vised and published, as containing 
the sentiments of this Convention. 

A true copy from the records, 

JOHN PIERCE, Scribe. 


Report of the Executive Committee of the Bible Society of Massachy- 
setts, prepared for the Anniversary of the Society, June 5, 1816. 


Tue Executive Committee of 
the Bible Society of Massachu- 
setts respectfully report, that 
their operations during the last 
year have been as extensive as 
the funds of the Society will per- 
mit. A larger number of Bibles 
has been distributed than in any 
preceding year; and as a proof 
that this charity is needed, your 
Committee would observe, that 
they have not been compelled to 
seek opportunities of distribution, 
but have continually received 
application in behalf of the des- 
titute, from individuals, whose 
characters afford every security 
of a faithful and judicious atten- 
tion to the objects of the Society. 

Your Committee have distri- 
buted during the last year, 

186 large Bibles, 

2475 Common Bibles, 

556 Testaments. 





3217 whole number. 

Of this number, seven hundred 
have been committed by special 
order of the Trustees to Messrs. 
Daniel Smith and Cyrus Kings- 
bury, missionaries, to be distri- 
buted in the western states, where 
a deplorable want of Bibles still 
Vol. IV. No. 7. 


exists. There is reason to hope, 
that the benevolent concern 
which has been expressed for the 
destitute condition of these ex- 
tensive and newly settled regions 
is awakening in the inhabitants 
a solicitude and zeal for the sup- 
ply of their own spiritual neces- 
sities ; and a more animating re- 
ward cannot be desiréd. 

The remainder of the Bibles 
have been distributed chiefly 
within the limits of this Com- 
monwealth, and generally by the 
agency of the ministers of reli- 
gion. Your Committee have 
every reason for believing, that 
proper objects have been select- 
ed for your bounty. ‘They have 
understood, however, that in 
some instances poor families, by 
making application to different 
individuals, have received a 
greater number of Bibles than 
they needed; and this inconve- 
nience has been particularly ex- 
perienced in this metropolis, 
where the distribution is neces- 
sarily made by numerous hands. 
Whilst it is earnestly desired that 
liberal principles may be adopted 
in communicating the Word of 
God to the poor, it is also hoped 
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that this charity may not be 
brought into discredit ‘by any 
abuses, which a proper care may 
prevent. 

In some towns of the District 
of Maine, associations have been 
formed for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the number of families 
destitute of the scriptures, and of 
making joint application for their 
relief. A similar method might 
usefully be extended to other 
parts of the Commonwealth. 
Christians should every where 
remember, that their Master 
preached his gospel! to the poor, 
and has particularly commit- 
‘ted this suffering class of fel- 
low-beings to their kindness and 
care. 

‘The members of this Society 
will expect no recital of any sud- 
den or astonishing effects pro- 
duced by the Bibles which they 
have distributed. The influence 
of the scriptures is seen among 
the poor as among the rich, not 
in a miraculous transformation, 
but in a silent and gradual im- 
provement of the character. It 
is enough to know, that a Bible 
has been thankfully received by 
a destitute family.. The precious 
zift can hardly be unavailing. 
In hours of leisure, and especi- 
ally on the Christian sabbath, its 
pages will be opened. It will be 
a resource in trouble and in de- 
clining life. It will attract the 
attention of the child; and we 
trust that, though often disregard- 
ed, it will plead successfully, 
with some who read it, the cause 
of God and eternity. 

We continue to receive assu- 
rances of the very grateful ac: 


ceptance of the Bible by the 
poor. Ina letter from the Dis- 
trict of Maine, it is observed, 
‘“'lhe Massachusetts Bible So- 
ciety has added much to the 
triumphs of the gospel, carrying 
the word of life to the dwellings 
of the poor. Some who had lived 
for years without a Bible in their 
families, have become, as I have 
reason to believe, fond of reading 
it, and make it a book for family 
use. A number of aged people 
have been peculiarly benefitted 
by the large octavo Bibles. 
Many, im this part of the coun- 
try, have expressed to me their 
gratitude to heaven for your 
bounty.” In another letter from 
Plymouth county, it is observed, 
“The large Bibles were given to 
the aged poor, whose hearts ap- 
peared to be made glad on re- 
ceiving the invaluable treasure. 
It has been gratifying, to convey 
the Bible, containing divine con- 
solation, to. a number of poor 
afflicted widows, left with a num- 
ber of fatherless children. ‘he 
consideration that others have 
had new Bibles has induced some 
who were able, but had neglect- 
ed it, to purchase a large family 
Bible.” Thus the benefits of our 
Institution extend to those who 
are not the immediate objects of 
its bounty. A deeper sense of 
the importance of the Scriptures 
is communicated to many by 
whom our efforts are observed. 
It should be a subject of sincere 
gratitude, that we are permitted 
to contribute to the noblest and 
most benevolent purposes of God, 
to participate in the work of en- 
lightening the world, and of ear- 








rying to the obscure retreats of 
want and wo the glad tidings of 
forgiveness and immortality. 
The institution of Bible So- 
cieties forms an era in the history 
of the church. It is the chief 
glory of our age; and it sheds a 
purer and more enduring splen- 
dour on the nation in which it 
originated, than ail her victories. 
We rejoice in being able to report 
to you the continued and increas- 
ing efforts of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, to which 
the honour belongs, of leading the 
way in this eareer of godlike 
philanthropy. It is not the least 
of the merits of that Institution, 
that, by awakening inquiry, it 
has discovered the great and 
almost incredible want of Bibles 
in the Christian world. Who 
among us had imagined, that, in 
extensive districts of Europe, 
scarcely a copy of the Scrip- 
tures cov:'d be found, and that to 
some who bore the name of 
Christians, the meaning of the 
word Bible was unknown? The 
dishonour which these facts have 
thrown on Christians, has been, 
in some measure, effaced by the 
zeal which has every where been 
kindled to scatter this darkness, 
and to supply the destitute of all 
nations with the word of God. 
This spirit is not confined to the 
country in which it first broke 
forth. ‘The flame has spread 
over Europe. Never before was 
so generous an impulse commu- 
nicated toso many hearts. Never 
since the first promulgation of 
Christianity, has so sublime a 
spectacle been exhibited, as that 
which we now witness, of Chris- 
tians, in both hemispheres, sepa- 
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rated by agence, climate, man- 
ners, and oceans, forgetting their 
distinctions, and conspiring as 
brethren in the work of illumi- 
nating the world. Perhaps human 
history affords no example of 
such extensive co-operation for 
the good of mankind. 

From such institutions, found- 
ed by the most illustrious men, 
patronized by sovereigns, endow- 
ed: by opulence, and inspired and 
sanctified by ardent love of God 
and mankind, are we not author- 
ized to hope a melioration of the 
moral and religious condition of 
society ? May we not anticipate 
a more extensive and glorious 
manifestation of the power of 
Christianity on the hearts of men? 
May we not especially hope, 
that Christian nations, being 
thus united under the peaceful 
standard of the cross, and labou- 
ring and triumphing together in 
the cause of their common Lord, 
will drink more largely into his 
spirit, will exchange their ani- 
mosities for love, and will shrink 
with horrour from the thought of 
devoting each other to slaughter 
and desolation. 

In contributing. to the great 
object, which is interesting to so 
many hearts, it is hoped that we 
of this Society shall not be un- 
faithful. Belonging as we do toa 
growing and prosperous commu- 
nity, it will be no light reproach 
if we withhold our support from a 
work, which will associate us 
with the best men who have liv- 
ed before us, and with the purest 
and most illustrious characters of 
the present age. 

By tie Executive Committee. 
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Donations Sor the past year. 


Rey. Thos. B. Gannet 

Mr. Jonathan Osgood 

A Lady, by Rev. Ch. Lowell 

Mr. Aaron Sawyer 

Mrs. Nancy Cook 

Persons in Hanover, N. H. 
for Bibles 

A collection in Newburyport 

Miss Coffin 

Mr. John Odin 

Rev. E. Dexter for a Bible 

Mr. Joseph Goddard 

Rev. E. Chapin 

Bristol Bible Society for Bi- 
bles 

Rey. Jas. Flint by Mr. Chan- 
ning 

Mr. Edward Phillips 

Rev. Henry Colman 


$3 
2 
” 60 


20 
2 30 
3 


5 
1 
5 
3 


75 


10 
50 
5 50 


Rev. Jas. Flint 

Ladies of Cohasset 

Rev. Mr. Homer for 4 Bibles 

Rey. E. Dexter for a friend 

25 Seamen for 25 Bibles 

Mr. Ashur Benjamin, one do- 

zen Testaments 

Rev. John Pierce, cent con- 
tributions in Brookline 

Mr. James Leeds, Breokline 

Mr. Darius Smith 

Six Bibles sold 

Samuel Salisbury, Esq. 

Caleb Bingham, Esq. an or- 
der on State Treasurer for 
his fees as director of State 
Prison 

A Lady, by Rev. Mr. Stetson 

Rev. William E. Channing 


Life subscriptions the past year. 


Mr. Amos Lawrence 
Mr. Henry Sigourney 


$50 


50 


Mr. John Grew 


$2 
1 


50 
5 
1 
6 25 


Statement of receipts and expenditures of the Massachusetts Bible So- 
| ciety, from June, 1815, to June, 1816. 


1815. 
June, Balance on hand from 
last year 
Balance on hand from 
last year, omitted 
Collection after Anni- 
versary Sermon 
Dividends on Shares in 
Bank 


1631 49 


33 75 


296 90 


135 


Donations the past year 257 89 


Fer Bibles 

From 306 Annual 
Subscribers 1029 

From 3 Life Sub- 
scribers 150 


1 


112 50 


179 


$3646 53 


1815. 

June, Cash paid Rev. J. Mills’ 
expenses of transport- 
ing 600 Bibles over 
land during the War, 
to the Western coun- 
try 

Paid for Bibles and Tes- 


46 1 


taments the past year 2712 76 


Paid A. J. Allen for 
Stamping 

Porterage, Wharfage, 
and Freight, &c. 

Second Instalment on 
Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanicks’ Bank 
Shares 

Paid J. Simonds for col- 
lecting 


26 81 


8 12 


375 
38 72 








Paid J. Eliot for print- 
ing 70 
Paid expenses of ship- 


ping Bibles 3 50 
3280 92 

To balance in the Trea- 
sury, June 6; 1816 365 61 
3646 53 


Boston, June 6, 1816. 
Errours Excepted, 
JOHN TAPPAN, Treasurer. 
JOHN GREW, As. T'reas. 


a 


RECENT ANNUAL MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 


The Humane Society of Massu- 
chusetts held their Annual Meeting 
on Tuesday, the 14th of May. The 
annual discourse was delivered by 
John Gorham, M. D. The officers 
for the present year are, Aaron 
Dexter, M. D. President, Hon. Tho- 
mas Dawes, Ist Vice-President, 
William Spooner, M. D. 2d Vice- 
President, Samuel Cobb, Esq. Trea- 
surer, Rev. Charles Lowell, Cor- 
responding Secretary, Chas. Davis, 
Esq. Recording Secretary. Trus- 
tees, Samuel Parkman, Esq. Joseph 
Coolidge, Esq. Samuel Bradford, 
Esq. Benjamin Rich, Esq. Ephraim 
Eliot, Esq. Jonathan Amory, Jun. 





Esq. 

Tre annual meeting of the Society 
Sor the religious and moral improve- 
ment of Seamen was held on Wed- 
nesday, the 15th of May. The offi- 
cers chosen for the present year, are 
Gamaliel Bradford, Esq. Pres. 
William Ropes, Esq. Treasurer. 
Rev. Jos. Tuckerman, Sec’ry. 
Rey. William E. Channing, Rey. 
Charles Lowell, Rev. Samuel C. 
Thacher, Rev. Francis Parkman, 
Hon. Richard Sullivan, and Hender- 
son Inches, Esq. Executive Commit- 
tee. (For the An. Report, see p. 190.) 





On Monday, the 27th of May, The 
Massachusetts Congregational Che- 
ritable Society, for the relief of des- 
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titute widows and children of Con- 
gregational Ministers, held their 
annual meeting, and chose officers. 
His Hon. William Phillips, Pres. 
David Osgood, D. D. Vice-Pres. 
Elipbalet Porter, D. D. Treas. 
Rev. Jos. M*Kean, L L. D. Sec. 
Council. Hon. George Cabot, 
Rev. Joseph Dana, D. D. Rev. Abiel 
Holmes, D. D. Rey. William Shaw, 
D. D. Rev. John Prince, LL. D. 
Rev. Henry Ware, D. D. Samuel 
Parkman, Esq. The Rev. Dr. Pear- 
son was elected member of the So- 
ciety, in the place of Dr. Lathrop, 
and Hon. Josiah Quincy, in the place 
of Hon. Stephen Choate. 





The New-England Tract Society 
elected its officers the same day. 
Wm. Bartlett, Esq. President, 
Jed. Morse, D. D. Vice-President, 
Rev. John Codman, Cor. Sec’ry. 
Rev. Joshua Huntington, R. Sec. 
Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. Treasurer. 
Henry Homes, Auditor. 
Jedediah Morse, D. D. Rev. Jno. 
H. Church, Rev. Leo. Woods, D. D. 
Saml. Farrar, Esq. Mr. John Adams, 
Executive Commiitee. 





On Tuesday, 28th of May, the 
Episcopal Convention met in Trinity 
Church. The Rev. Titus Strong, of 
Greenfield, preached the annual 
sermon from Exodus iii. 2. ‘* And 
the angel of the Lord appeared unto 
him ina flame of fire, out of the 
midst of a bush,’ &c. 





At four o’clock, P. M. the Rey. 
Charles Lowell delivered the ninth 
annual sermon before The Society 
for promoting Christian knonledge, 
piety, and charity, in the First 
Chureh, from Deut. i. 27, and part 
of the three following verses. 


Officers of the Society. 
Eliphalet Porter, D. D. Pres. 
Samuel Parkman, Esq. ?’. Pres. 
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Elisha Clap, A. M. T'reasurer. 

Rev. Samuel Ripley, Sec’ry, 
and eight Trustees. The object of 
this Society is, to promote the 
knowledge and practice of religion, 
by the publication and distribution 
of religious tracts. ‘The subserip- 
tion is two dollars annually. 

The preacher, for the next anni- 
versary, is Dr. Richmond, of Stough- 
ton; and for the succeeding, the 
Rey. Wim. E. Channing, of Boston. 


In the evening of the same day, 
the Rev. Elisha Fiske, of Wrenth- 
am, preached the seventeenth an- 
mial sermon before The Massachu- 
setls Missionary Society, in the Old 
South Church, from Nehemiah. “I 
am doing a great work; so that I 
cannot come down. Why should 
the work cease, whilst I leave it, 
and come down to you?” 


On the morning of the General 
Election, the Rev. Joshua Bates, 
of Dedham, preached the annual 
sermon before The Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knonledge, from 
John xvii. 17. ‘“ Sanctify them 
through thy truth.” 

Officers of the Society. 
Eliphalet Pearson, LL. D. Pres. 
Rev. Ab. Holmes, D. D. V. Pres. 
Dr. James P. Chaplin, T'reas. 
Mr. Oliver Brown, Clerk. 

Rev. Jed. Morse, D. D. See’ry. 

Mr. Jacob A. Cummings, Libra. 

Mr, Henry Homes, Auditor. 

Directors, 

The above, with Rev. William 
Greenouch, Rey. John Codman, Rev. 
Samuel Gile, Rev. Joshua Hunting- 
ton, Caleb Gannett, Esq. Deacon 
William Hilliard. 

The next preacher is, Rey. Da- 
niel Dana, D. D. of Newburyport. 


At the General Election, the Rev. 
John Thornton Kirkland, D. D. 
LL. D. President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, preached from Psalm evi. 
4,5. ** Remember me, O Lord, with 
























































Recent Annual Meetings. 


the favour, that thou bearest unte 
thy people,”’ &c. 


In the evening the Rey. Ezra 
Ripley, of Concord, preached the 
second sermon in Boston, before 
The Evangelical Missionary Society, 
in the Old South Church, from John 
iv. 35. ‘Say not ye, there are yet 
four months, and then cometh the 
harvest,’’ &c. 

This Society was instituted at 
Lancaster, in 1807, and was the first 
to adopt the plan of locating Mis- 
sionaries, instead of having them 
itinerants, as is the usual practice. 

Officers chosen at the last annual 
meeting, in October, at Shrewsbury. 

Hon. Elijah Brigham, President. 

Rev. Ezra Ripley, V. President. 

Rev. Nathl. Thayer, C. & R. Sec. 

Hon. Benj. Heywood, Treasurer. 

Trustees. 

The President and Vive-Presi- 
dent, ex officio, Rey. Aaron Ban- 
croft, D. D. Rev. Reuben Puffer, 
D. D. Rev. Richard R. Eliot, Rey. 
Asa Packard, Rev. Isaac Allen, 
Hon. Joseph Allen, Deacon John 
White, Deacon Moses Coolidge, 
Thomas W. Ward, Esq. Isaac Fiske, 
Esq. and Mr. Josiah Bridge. 

The next annual meeting, will be 
in the Chapel of Harvard Univer- 
sity, 2d of October, at which the 
Rey. Isaac Allen, of Bolton, is to 
preach. The ev. Wilkes Allen, of 
Chelmsford, is second preacher. 

Any person may become a mem- 
ber of this Society, by paying two 
dollars annually in aid of the Insti- 
tution. 


The Massachusetts Convention of 
Congregational Ministers met, on the 
29th and 30th of May. 

The Rev. John Pierce was re- 
chosen Scribe, and Rey. Charles 
Lowell, Treasurer. 

On Thursday, the Rey. William 
FE. Channing, preached the annual 
sermon before the Convention, from 
Isaiah ij. 4. * Nation shall not lift 





tip. sword against nation; neither 
shall they learn war any more.’’ 

The collection, after sermon, was 
$663 05 fer the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of deceased ministers. 

Among the most important arti- 
cles of business, transacted at this 
Convention, were the following : 

A Committee of sixteen was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the provision 
made in the Manufactories of this 
Commonwealth for the instruction, 
and ynoral and religious improve- 
ment of the children employed in 
them, and report next year. 

An address to the publick was 
voted to be printed, being an at- 
tempt to cerrect the publick mind 
on the subject of war. 

A Committee of seven was ap- 
pointed to consider, whether any 
measures, and if any, what may be 
usefully adopted by the Convention 
to discountenance and suppress the 
great evil of intemperance, in the 
use of spirituous liquors ; to consult 
with any Committee, that may be 
appointed by the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the suppression of intem- 
perance, and with such geptlemen 
in civil life, as may be thought pro- 
per, and report the result of their 
deliberations and consultations at 
the next annual meeting of this 
Convention. 

The Rev. Dr. Hyde, of Lee, is to 
preach the next year. The second 
preacher is the Rey. Dr. Ware, 
Hollis Professor of Divinity in 
Harvard University. 





In the afternoon, The Society for 
propagating the gospel among the 
Indians and others, in North-Ame- 
rica, held their annual meeting, and 
elected 

His Hon. Wm. Phillips, Pres. 

Eliphalet Porter, D. D. V. Pres. 

Abiel Holmes, D. D. Sec’ry. 
Rey. Wm. E. Channing, As. Sec. 
Samuel H. Walley, Esq. T'reas. 
Mr. Jesiah Salisbury, V. Treas. 
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; Select Committee. 

Samuel Salisbury, Esq. Jedediah 
Morse, D. D. Alden Bradford, Esq. 
Mr. James White, Rev. Charles 
Lowell, with the President, Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer. 

The Rey. William Greenough, of 
Newton, is to preach before the 
Society, in First Church, the first 
Thursday in November. Dr. Fos- 
ter, of Brighton, is second preacher. 


The Society for the suppression of 
Intemperance met on Friday, the 
3ist of May, Rev. Jesse Apple- 
ton, D. D. President of Bowdoin 
College, delivered the annual ad- 
dress. 

Officers chosen. 

Hon. Nathan Dane, President. 

Eliphbalet Porter, D. D. 

Hon. Artemas Ward, V .Pres. 

Hon. Samuel Haven, 

Rev. Jos. M‘Kean, LL. D. C. Sec. 

Mr. John Tappan, Recording Sec. 

Counsellors. 

Rev. Dr. Worcester, Rey. Abiel 
Abbot, Rev. Dr. M‘Kean, Rev. 
Joshua Bates, Rev. Charles Lowell, 
Hon. Richard Sullivan, Professor 
Levi Hedge, Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. 

The person chosen to deliver the 
next annual discourse, is Dr. Wor- 
cester of Salem. After him, the 
Revy.Wim. E. Channing is to officiate. 


On Monday, third of June, The 
Ancient and Honourable Artillery 
Company held their 178th anniver- 
sary. 

The Rev. Paul Dean preached 
from Romans Xiii. 4. 


On Thursday, 6th of June, The 
Bible Sociely of Massachusetts, held 
its seventh annual meeting. 

The Rev. John Pierce, of Brook- 
line, preached from Galatians vi. 9. 
‘* Let us not be weary in well do- 
ing; for indue season we Shall reap, 
if we faint not,’’ on the motives to 
unwearied perseverance in distri- 
butiug the scriptures. 










































There was a contribution of two 
hundred and twenty-six dollars. 


Officers. 
His Hon. Wm. Phillips, Pres. 
tev. John T. Kirkland, D. D. 
LL. D. Vice-President. 

Rev. Samuel C. Thacher, C. Sec. 

Rev. John Pierce, Record. Sec’ry. 

Mr. John Tappan, T'reasurer. 

Mr. John Grew, Assisiant Treas. 

Trustees. 

Dr. Freeman, Dr. Porter, Dr. 
Holmes, Dr. Baldwin, Rev. Charles 
Lowell, Rev. Joshua Huntington, 
Samuel Salisbury, Esq. Hon. Wil- 
liam Brown, Hon. Isaac Parker, Hon. 
Peter C. Brooks, John Tucker, Esq. 
Joseph Hurd, + Esq. Samuel Park- 
man, Esq. Joseph May, Esq. Henry 
Hill, Esq. Deacon John Simpkins, 
Hon. Thomas Dawes, Hon. Dudley 
A. Tyng. 

E-recutive Committee. 

Rev. William E. Channing, 

Rev. Francis Parkman, 

Mr. Edward Tuckerman, Jun. 


The ‘ Board of Commissioners of 
the Society in Scotland, for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge,” have 
not been obtained. 


Bible Societies. 

The Newark Bible Society has 
become auxiliary to the American 
Bible Society, agreeably to the pro- 
visions of the third article. 

The New-York Auxiliary Bible 
Society has also voted to pay over 
to the National Society its surplus 
monies, after supplying its own dis- 
trict. The West-Chester Bible So- 
ciety has passed a similar vote. 

The Albany Bible Society has 
become auxiliary to the National 
Society, and voted a donation of 
$500 to its funds. 

The Philadelphia Female Bible 
Society have also voted $509 to the 
National Society. 

The constitution of the Plymouth 
and Norfolk Bible Society is omit- 
ted for want of room. 


Obituary. 








Ordinations. 

June 5th, Rev. Joseph W. Curtis. 
over the First Church, in North- 
Yarmouth. Introduetory prayer, 
by Rev. William Jenks, of Bath; 
sermon by Rev. E. Payson, of Port- 
land, from 2d Corinthians v. 20; or- 
daining prayer by Rev. T. Laneas- 
ter, of Scarborough; charge, by 
Rev. S. Eaton, of Harpswell ; right 
hand, by Rev. J. Scott, of Minot; 
concluding prayer, by the Rev. D. 
Thurston, of fVinthrop. 

May 15, at Bethlehem, Connecti- 
cut, Rev. John Langdon. At the 
same time two Missionaries, Ste- 
phen Mason and Herman Halsey, to 
labour in the State of Kentucky. 

In Dracut, Rev. William Gould, 
over the First Church in that place. 


Obituary. 

Died at New-Mills, New-Jersey, 
Rev. Joseph Stratton, pastor of the 
Baptist Church in that place. 

In Richmond, Virginia, William 
Marshall, Esq. Clerk of the Federal 
Court for that District. 

In Amesbury, of hydrophobia, 
Mr. Francis Chase, aged 30. He 
was bitten about the middle of 
March by a heifer, which was sup- 
posed to have been previously bitten 
by a mad dog. 

In Philadelphia, Peter M. Potter. 
His death was occasioned by a mo- 
ral hydrophobia—he was killed in a 
duel. 

At Norwich, Connecticut, Miner 
Babeock was executed for murder ; 
and the Thursday following was ap- 
pointed fc; the execution of Peter 
Lung, at Middletown, in the same 
State. 

Suppose every man should be ex- 
ecuted, who has been guilty of shed- 
ding innocent blood; how greatly 
would this diminish the population 
of Christendom! But while a few 
are hanged for such crimes, thous- 
ands are trained up to the business 
by the rulers of nations, and are 
paid and praised for the murders 
they commit ! 











